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For the Companion. 
THE PAWN-BROKER’S SHOP. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 


“T have a singular story to tell you about a pawn- 
broker’s shop,” said Mrs. Roslyn, a fine-looking wo- 
man of fifty. Mrs. Roslyn was an old friend, one 
whom I had not seen for nearly twenty years, and who 
had sought me out while I, a stranger in a strange city, 
was boarding at a hotel, and urged upon me the com- 
forts of her own home. 

“Tf you like, while the young people are down stairs, 
I will tell it you.” 

We had been speaking of the poor; of life-vicissitudes 
we had both experienced, and naturaliy the conversa- 
tion led to the subject above mentioned. The coal fire 
burned softly in the large, well-polished grate, flicker- 
ing in flames of blue and crimson from many a rudely 
shaped cavity ; the greatrug glowed over all its brilliant 
surface, and a pet lap-dog, white as snow and soft as 
silk, lay dozing on ared velvet cushion at the feet of 
my hostess. Mrs. Roslyn and myself were both en- 
gaged in knitting some trifles for a fair, and I had 
fallen into that indolent state so conducive of castles in 
the air and dreams of impossible things, knowing that 
outside the wind beat cruelly upon the unprotected; 
that the sleet drove in through many a crevice in the 
dwellings of the poor; that the night was wet, comfort- 
less and starless. 





I signified my willingness to listen; and it was al- 
ways a pleasure to hear the musical accents of my 
friend’s conversation, just touched and made tender by 
the faintest thought of a Scotch brogue. 

So she began: 

“Lured one day by the promise set forth in a flam- 
ing advertisement of a great sale of furs, I went to 
the store to which I was directed, and to my aston- 
ishment found myself in a nondescript place such as I | 
had never seen in my life before. Outside the windows | 
presented the appearance of a respectable fur shop ; | 
inside the walls were full of compartments, holding | 
bundles of all colors and sizes, each labelled with name | 
and number. 

“After I haf stated my wish to see some furs, toa! 
clerk in waiting—and this I had done before I noticed 
the peculiar character of the shop—and was standing | 
by the door, quite undecided whether to wait or go, | 
the proprietor of the place came in through a private 
door—a large, greasy, cunning-looking German Jew— | 
whose bald head, thick, flabby features, and small, ex- | 
pressionless eyes, gave me an instantaneous aversion 
toremain in his presence, and I was just preparing to 
leave when there entered a woman with the sweetest, 
saddest face I had ever seen, and towards whom I was | 
irresistibly attracted. As her large, mournful eyes 
met mine they suddenly fell, and two bright spots of 
burning flame, like crimson, sprang into cither cheek. 
Idrew back, but I could not leave her. Presently she 
took a little box from under her faded shawl, and open- 
ing it, displayed asmall gold chain of very exquisite 
workmanship, which she placed upon the counter. 

“*What have you there? Ah,I see; a chain—yes, 
yes,’ and the Jew passed it clumsily between his fin- 
gers. 

“ «It is the best of gold,’ she said, in a low voice. 

“<«T don’t know; the work is pretty good, but not 
solid—I am sure not solid. Well, what you expect for 
it, hey ?” 

“It cost thirty dollars,’ she said, tremulously; and | 
her bloodless fingers came together as she leaned ex- | 
hausted against the unpainted wood. ‘I thought per- | 
haps I might get fifteen for it.’ 

“ «Fifteen! ha, that is good; fifteen ? 
you know, we only accommodates ; the less you get the | 
less you haves to pay. Bah! five dollars is all I can| 
let you have on this thing; 
mooch.’ 

“I never saw such a look of despair in the human 
countenance as came over hers then; the soul seemed 
to shrink away from the face, leaving the eyes glazed, 
the whole being almost lifeless. I was impelled to go 
forward and speak. 

“ “Will you let me see that chain? I asked. She 
held out her hand for it. 

“What, you won’t take it? Then I say one half 
dollar more, and that is every cent.’ 

“ «This lady wishes to see it.’ 

“He threw the chain down with an oath, and drew 
back, still keeping within range of my glance, and 
scowling. 

“¢This chain is worth nearer forty dollars than thir- 
ty, in these times,’ I said, thinking that the furs mu’t 
g0 this time. ‘I will give you twenty dollars, and you 
can redeem it any time within—twenty years, if you 
please. Here is my card.’ 

“She took the card but did not read it. The flush of 
gratitude, of hope, brightened her face and then re- 
ceded, leaving her deadly pale. 

“It must be God has sent you,’ she said, in that 
low, thrilling voice of hers. ‘O, if you knew what a 
weight you have lifted from my heart. My poor child, 
you are saved! Saved, Alice!’ she murmured again, 
‘and I can pay all.’ 

“The pawn-broker made an impatient movement. 
We stepped aside to let a poor, battered-faced Irish- 
man take his chance; a pair of baby’s shoes and a small 
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THE PAWN-BROKER’S SHOP. 


** Do you live far from here ?’ I asked her. 

“ ‘Only about five squares.’ 

“ *You spoke of a child, I believe.’ 

“« “Yes, my poor, sick Alice. O, madam, if you knew 
what you have done for me!’ 

“ ‘Tam going to ask you to take me home with you.’ 

“*To such a place? I hardly know if I ought; but 
—yes—lI will put my pride down for the sake of Alice. 
She’s all I’ve got, madam, and she was so bright and 
handsome before the fever took her!’ 

“ «How old is Alice?’ I asked, as we walked along 
together. 

‘Just on sixteen; she’s very wasted, though, and 
looks like a child. Here is the alley, madam; a dread- 
ful place to live in, but the best I can get now, since 
Alice has been down. They wanted me to take her to 
a hospital, but God knows I’d have worked my fingers 
there was something 
I couldn't. Shall I 
The staircase is very dark.’ 

“So I followed her, now and then catching a glimpse 


in my heart went sore against it. 
go up first ? 


|of dirty rooms, hearing shouting and swearing, and 


sometimes fighting, till we reached the last landing but 


one. I shuddered in spite of myself, with fear. Then 
the woman unlocked the door. 

** ‘Mother,’ said a feeble voice. 

“ It's me, darling. Dil havea light soon. It’s me, 


and I’ve not come empty-handed.’ 
“«T was so lonesome!’ said the faint voice. 


ad 


thought we should come to this, for Alice never knew 
a want unsupplied before her father died, and she had 
the best advantages. A year or two more and she 
would have been fitted to teach.’ 

“<I must send her round some jelly and some 
grapes,’ I said, rising to go, for the day was fast draw- 
ing to a close. 

“ ‘God will reward you, madam. What should I 
have done if you had not been sent? Landlords are 
hard-hearted, and ours would have turned us out on 
the snow.’ 

‘May I look at the chain just once ” asked Alice, 
feebly smiling. 

“1 put it in her hands. 

“She gazed at it long and yearningly—passed it 
back. 

“*Poor Uncle Winchester!’ she moaned softly to 
herself. 

“She means her uncle, who gaye her the chain 
when she was a little thing. After my husband failed 
and decided to go off West, my brother wagyvery anx- 
ious to keep Alice, but I could not part from her. We 
would have gone to our own home in Maine after 
my husband died, for it was his request, but our money 
did not hold out, and we got work here; soasI dis- 
liked being dependent, I thought I would let them 
know nothing of our misfortunes.’ 

“«*You said his name was Winchester,’ I exclaimed. 
‘Was that his given or family name ?” 








“*Yes; you must have been, darling,’ returned her 
mother, busy with the miserable matches; and when 


| at length she struck a light, its dim rays fell directly 


on a bed, under the clean covering of which lay a slight 
figure, whose great blue eyes opened wider with amaze- 
ment as their glance fell upon a stranger. 

“T looked about the room—cheerless, almost bare of 
furniture, but scrupulously clean. There was one win- 
dow that could have let in but faint light on the clear- 
est day; for it was so close to a great, grim wall that a 
hand’s breadth would have compassed the space. 

“My darling,’ spoke the woman, falling on her 
knees by the little bed, and kissing the pale forchead 
before her, ‘this lady has saved us. She has lent me 
money on the chain, enough to pay the rent and more, 
so that you shall have better nourishment.” 

“Don’t cry, mother,’ murmured the sick girl, with 
quivering lips. 

“<T can't help it dear. 0, only those who have suf- 
fered with cold and’— 

“She did not say ‘hunger,’ but for the first time in 
my life, I saw it looking out from human eyes. Fortu- 

nately I had with me some biscuit, which a friend had 
put in my bag, knowing that they were a particular 
kind of which I was very fond. Without ceremony I 
undid the package, and made her take them. After 
she had eaten one or two the deathly look went out of 
her face. I wished she would let me give the chain 
back, but I knew her pride would forbid that. 

“*We were doing so nicely before this sickness 
came,’ the woman said. ‘Alice was in a store, where 
her duties were very light, and I made a great deal of 
the fancy work that was sold there. But little by little 
I had to give that up when Alice was at the worst, and 





roll of white dangling from his shaky hands. 





now some one else has taken my place. We never 


“*His given name,’ she replied. 
lyn was the whole.’ 

“«¢And was he a merchant in New York ?” 

“« “Yes ;’ and she gave the street and number. 

‘«¢Then thank God who has led me to you, my poor 
child. My name is Roslyn, and I married Winchester 
Roslyn ten years ago.’ 

“The woman stood staring vacantly—then, one by 
one, the tears commenced to drop, then she sank slow- 
ly, slowly on her knees, and buried her. face in the bed 
chothes, sobbing. 

‘««T remember now he often spoke of his niece and 
her little child; that he wrote several times to find out 
what had become of them, but his letters were never 
answered ; that he would have gone in search of them, 
but his health was always feeble. And now come 
home with me,’ I said. ‘My house is large enough, and 
I am rich enough to give youa home. Alice will soon 
get well, you shall help me in my housekeeping affairs, 
and, please God, we shall be a happy family.’ 

“Well, it did not take much urging, you may be sure, 
and matters were soon arranged. My poor niece, how- 
ever, had the seeds of -a consumptive malady too deep- 
ly sown in her constitution to recover. She lived 
only two years; and I am sure you have guessed be-‘ 
fore this that Alice, whom I call my daughter, who is 
indeed the light of my eyes—the angel of my house- 
hold, is the girl who, on that memorable day, seemed 
pining to death in that poor, miserable home for the 
want of food and nourishment.” 

The tears were in my eyes as my friend concluded 
her story. 

Presently Alice came in—a beautiful girl, sparkling 
with life, gentle with all womanly virtues; and as I 
saw the tender regard with which she hovered about 


‘Winchester Ros- 














her adcpted mother, I thought the gain was assuredly 
on my friend’s side. 

So, often, when I hear people speak lightly of provi- 
dences, I think of the strange way in which my friend 
was led, and repeat the story of the pawn-broker’s 
shop. 





A BOY MARTYR OF ROME. 

Sebastian, the Roman Prefect, had given the order to 
Pancratius by which he could enter the mines where 
the Christians were at work who were to be so soon 
taken to the amphitheatre to suffer martyrdom. The 
moon was still shining in clear, silver beauty over the 
buildings and streets of Rome. The young Roman 
went swiftly on. The pits or mines to which he was 
directing his steps were a little way outside the city. 
He reached the gate. The pass of Sebastian was enough, 
and he found no difficulty. He came to the month of 
the dark and dreary scene of suffering and captivity. 
Two soldiers guarded the entrance. 

‘What is your will?” asked they. 

“TY would go down into the mine where the Chris- 
tians are.” 

He held closely to him a little basket im which he had 
provided fruit and food for the martyrs. The men 
laughed. 

“A precious berth of it you would find down there, 
young man; and fool, indeed, you must be to wish to 
go. But you cannot—no one is allowed to enter the pit.” 
“T hold a pass from Sebastian the Prefeci,” said he; 
And he showed the order. 

The two guards looked atit in amazement, and then 
on Pancratius. 

“Young man,” said they, “you do not know what 
you are going down to in those mines. Be wise, and go 
home.” 

“Here is the order of the Prefect,” said the youth. 
“T must go.” 

The two soldiers again looked at the boy. They saw 
by the fringe on his dress that he was of more than or- 
dinary birth. 

“Yon will go?” said they. 

“Yes,” was the answer. y 

“Then here is the way,” and they opened the trap- 
door which Ied down into the dungeon (for we can call 
it nothing else), and Pancratius was ready. A _ rope- 
ladder was all he had for descent. Below was utter 
darkness, while above was the sweet light of the moon. 
He placed his feet firmly upon the first step of the lad- 
der, and began to descend. He soon found that he 
had reached the end of the ladder. Below was an awful 
depth and darkness. He dropped from the last step, 
and fell into the deep mud of the pit. As soon as hehad 
recovered himself, he looked round—if look he could. 
He heard sounds in the distance, like the noise of an 
axe upon the rock; and presently saw the slight, faint 
glimmering of a lamp, though far away. No words can 
describe the horrible condition of this filthy abode. The 
sounds and scene made him lift his heart in earnest 
prayer to God that he might so live as to be a worthy 
companien of His suffering people. The blows of the 
axe directed him towards a spot where the figure of an 
old man could be seen applying his strokes to the side 
of the cavern. The laborer was bowed down, not only 
by age, but by heavy chains which clanked upon his 
limbs. He paused as if exhausted. Pancratius heard 
him say, in a low voice— 

“ «Take up thy cross and follow Me.’ Yes, my Lord, 
here Iam; I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest.” 
“Can I help you with that axe,” said the youth, “and 
share in your toil, for which my young limbs are more 
suited than yours ?” 

“Young man,” said the aged pilgrim, “yon are kind, 
bnt you know not what you say. Iam a Nazarene, a 
follower of Jesus of Nazareth. It would be torture and 
death to you were you found aiding or sharing my 
labor.” 

“Good father,” said the boy, as he fell on his knees 
before the aged prisoner, in whom he now recognized 
the old chief minister of the Roman church—Quintus 
his name—“Good father, I too am a Christian. Bless 
me, and own meas belonging to the little flock. I am 
Pancratius, the child of the Lady Lucina, and of him 
who fell benvath the axe for the name of Jesus—Caius 
the martyr. It is long since I was baptized, although 
my mother has ever bid me not press forward the fact 
of my profession, but rather leave it to the moment; 
when my Lord should see fit to require my confession.” 
“His almighty grace be praised!” cried the old’ man, 
striving to join and lift up his chained hands in prayer 
and praise. “And you then, also, child ofa noble father, 
are numbered amongst the followers. of: the Lamb. 
May He strengthen and bless you.” 

Pancratius rose. He took from his basket some 
bunches of grapes, and placed them to the parched 
lips of the old man. 

“God bless you!” sait he. “They are refreshing 
indeed.” 

Pancratius seized the aye and went on with the old 
man’s work. 

“Stay, stay! cried“he; “let me ga on. It matters 


{ 


not what befalls this worn-out frame, which He made, , 


and which shall be given to his work and glory; but 
your young limbs may yet serve Him in his vineyard, 
for you may still be the means of bringing in more sheep 
to his fold. And, hark! be comes—the overlooker of 
tke Christians in,these pits. I hear the lash, and. the. 
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flash of the torches is lighting up the dim distance. 
Go, go, happy boy; return to your mother, and leave 
me to bear what my Lord will lay upon me.” 

“Never!” said Pancratius—‘“never! Here I wiil stay 
by you, come what will.” 

“Bat,” said the old man, “you said but now what was 
right and true, that till you were called, in these days 
of struggle and sorrow in the church, you should wait 
your appointed work.” 

“TI will not leave you,” said the other, resolutely. 

And scarcely had he said it when the sound of voices 
broke close upon their ears, and the glare of the torches 
burst suddenly upon them from behind the next point 
of the rocky wall. 

“And who is this?” shouted the leader of the band. 
“Who is this, who dares to take the axe from the vile 
Nazarene? Bring him to me.” 

Pancratius was seized and brought before the captain. 
“A Roman boy!” shouted the captain, on secing him; 
“and by his appearance noble also. Who aré you?— 
Who dared to admit you here ?” 

The men had now eagerly gathered round the youth, 
while the aged Christian leant his head upon the rock 
and prayed. 

“I am a Roman,” said Pancratius, standing forward ; 
‘my name Paneratius; my father was Caius the soldier 
and the martyr, and—J am a Christian.” 

The jailer started with astonishment. 

“Insolent boy! And you dare to proclaim that fact 
openly and defiantly to me! How came you here? 
By what authority or power ?” 

“By that of the Prefect, Sebastian,” said he, produc- 


hated, if not dreaded sect. But the emperor was ar- 
rested by the appearance and condition of the youth. 
After his first violence he strove to retain him as-a 
member of his own body-guard. 

“The son of a noble Roman,” said he, “having your- 
self the appearance of a young noble, why give yourself 
up to the accursed sect? why throw yourself to the 
lions? You shall be taken into the most honorable 
corps in Rome, and near my own person. Child of a 
noble Roman, give up your folly, and receive the offer 
of the emperor.” 

“Never,” said Pancratius, “never, sire. As emperor 
I honor you, as my father did. But never can I accept 
your offer. Never can I renounce my profession.” 

The youth stood boldly forward. His manner showed 
the bearing of one worthy of his country and race. The 
emperor was enraged beyond all control, and Pancra 
tius was consigned to the pit in which the Christians 
were confined. He did not see his mother nor his home. 
He was going to One who was more than brother, or 
sister, or mother, and to a home “not built with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” 

And the lady sat alone. No distaff was worked by 
her hands. The fountain murmured close to her. The 
brilliant] entablatures ‘shone on the walls. Buf she sat 
alone. It wasnot that she waited for her child. She 
had heard, she knew where he was. Her face was pale, 
her hands were folded, but in prayer; not only prayer 
—in gratitude and thanksgiving. She knew that she 
was alone, yet not alone, for God was with her—He who 
had taken to Himself by the most glorious of all path- 
ways her husband, was now about to conduct over 
ing his pass. A the same pathway her own, her one beloved child. His 

The captain examined it in surprise. ‘Young man,” chamber was silent, his couch was desolate, his voice 
said he, “be advised. I would not harm you. I re- sounded no more in his home, or round the fountain’s 
member the father you speak of well, and bravely did | Side. But she was calm—atrest. No more would she 
he fight in the wars of the emperor. Give up this ac-| h¢ar that dear voice, no more see the well-formed fig- 
cursed sect: I can promise you the pardon of the em-|"¢ of the Roman boy whom she called her child, her 
peror, and advancement in his army. Your young limbs | ™Y child, coming down the street, or crossing her 
were never moulded tobe torn in pieces by the Numidian | threshold. Yet there was a world, a home, where they 
lion, nor devoted to the cause of the accursed Nazarene ; | WOWld meet, and where the mother would see the mar- 
be persuaded, and yield.” tyr’s crown and palm-branch borne by her one and only 

“Never,” said Pancratius; “never, if He will give me child before the throne of Jesus the King of saints, and 
grace tosufferand to die.” And the eye and countenance | 04 the Lord of all. 
of the boy glowed with youthful fire and determination. To he conchaind next week. 

There was a deep stillness throughout the cave, save BOL oer OE 
where the sounds of the instruments of toil broke it. VOTERS AND THE BALLOT-BOX. 

“The lash! prepare the lash!” cried the captain, “and Minos eho ent eco oan tick: . 
bare the shoulders of the presumptuous youth. = eS iaeseh nena a 

Pancratius was calm: He lifted his eyes, and his lips + Cancast a ballot that is white? 
moved in prayer. The old man’s eyes were on him. Can we deny to those who bled 
The men unfastened the collar of his dress, and his Wen den 
youthful shoulders lay bare and uncovered before the The right that man inherited 
uplifted lash. From God, who rules with equal laws? 

“Yield!” cried the captain. “Yield to reason, or the Are we so dull of heart and brain, 
lash will immediately descend.” 

The boy did not move, and the whip fell upon his 
shoulder. The result was the rising of a blue mark 


Now we have crossed the crimson sea? 
The nations will behold with scorn 
upon his back. Pancratius turned pale and shuddered. 


Such cruel perfidy as this,— 
A battered people bleeding, torn, 


. The captain took up the despatch, and read it under 
r 





Shall ndthing but the stripes remain 
Upon our flag for those whose chain 

is broken by a nation free? 
There Was another cry of “Yield !” 

“Never!” said the youth; “never! Eternity is too 
long,—the mansions prepared are too happy.” 

And again the lash descended. The bruise burst 
open under the second application. The blood streamed 
down, and fell upon his white dress. At the second 
blow he was calm, unmoved. Again and again the lash 
descended, until the dress of the noble Roman,was sat- 
urated with blood, But he uttered nocry or word. His 
mind was on the sufferings of Jesus; his stay was the oer 
Cross. POWIS, OUR MIDSHIPMAN. 

“Enough !” said the captain’of the guard. “Send him} Her majesty’s ship Spitfire had been four months on 
up tothe entrance. He must go tothe emperor. He | the south-west coast of Africa, looking out for slavers 
is nobly born, and must be judged by the highest of all | 98 keenly as any terrier watching a rabbit-hole when 
ine 1 the ferret has been put in. : 
songes. / ; This smart vessel’s favorite anchorage was in Ele- 

They replaced his dress upon the bleeding shoulders. | phant Bay, an inlet of the Atlantic, lat. 13 deg. S., long. 
There was a sign of pain caused by the pressure of the | 12 deg. 50 min. E., the highest land in all the Benguela 
dress upon his wounded body. As he turned to go | °t, being a hill commanding the bay on the south 

d I tianen of 18 Idier .. | Side, which Capt. Willoughby, of the Spitfire, had found 
under the guidance o the so iers, he again bent his very useful for the purpose ot a look-out. 
knee be‘ore the aged Christian. P Capt. Willoughby was a little, fragile man, with a 

“May He bless you, my child,” said he; and almost | long, thin face and only one eye. He had seen a great 
before the words had died away, the young Roman was deal of service, and he was as brave as a lion, totally in- 

ied off. sensible to any such mean sensation as fear, 
carried ol. The dull monotony on board the Spitfire was broken 

When they reached the opening to the cavern, the| into on a warm September morning of 1860 by the ar- 
moon was still shining, bnt the morning had broken | rival of her majesty’s brig Racoon, with despatches in- 
over the east so brightly that her radiance had become 
quite faint. The boy and his captors stood outside the 
opening of the pit. 


structing Capt. Willoughby to start the first thing to- 
morrow for a two days’ journey from Elephant Bay up 

He was now pale with loss of blood, and exhausted 
with pain. 


into the Goribah country, with beads and looking- 
glasses as presents for the king of the Loluna tribes, to 

Marks of blood fell from the still bleeding figure of 
Pancratius. With his hands bound before him, and 


induce him to withhold his supply of slaves to the Por- 
urged on by the brutal taunts and insults of his com- 


tuguese cruisers. 
We had on board a frolicsome young midshipman 
panions, he kept his thoughts fixed upon his suffering 
Lord—his patience, his meekness, and the acts of his 


named Powis, full of mischief, who was nicknamed 
passion; while his eyes were fastened on the still 


“Pickle” by all on board, from the captain down. 
Gasket was a rough old quartermaster, with enor- 
mous bushes of gray whiskers, but who, like all sailors, 
was superstitious, and was sure that he had seen all 
manner of ghosts and spooks. 
“Seen the Phantom Ship last night, Gasket?” said 
rising dawn of the glorious Roman morning—type to 
the martyr of the gradual rising of that morning which 
has no night. Happy boy! The world with all its 
abjects was fast breaking up and passing from him— 
mother, home, earthly rank and titles all receding, 
like the shadows of night from the buildings of the im- 


Betrayed where liberty was born, 
Like Jesus with a leprous kiss. ~ 


The black must pay his tax and fight; 
But scars beneath a soldier's coat 
Can win from us no human right; 
Unless the soldier's skin be white, 
He cannot cast the freeman’s vote. 


How long will color be a crime 
With man, which cannot be forgiven? 
Though black the night, the skies sublime 
Are lit with stars; and swiftly time 
Will light the soul, as stars the heaven. 
New York Post. 








Powis’s companion, with a wink at Powis; for Gasket 
had lately spread among the men a report of a white, 
ning at two bells, steal out of the bay, but which was 
generally believed to be a creation of his own brain, and 
a mere drift of that thick, smouldering fog that after 
nightfall hid the shore of the bay. 
; Y his Phantom Ship, seen in a bay guarded by one of 
perial city, and the boundless, unfathomed calm of] the smartest cruisers, had become a stock joke against 
heaven glone lying before him. Pain and sorrow, the| the quartermaster, and he was rather sore on the sul)- 
ject, so all the reply he gave was to roll his quid and 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory ? “Half a dozen lads such as that aint worth their 
They led him before the emperor. | weight in dunnage,” he muttered, as the midshipman 
He was already awake, he was angry and vexed; | went. off ones. Mtheray use ore whew tore ~ 
: indi | board ship, except to sauce the captain behind his back, 
pad eyes then Rest, at, yo -” vp banat oan | and play monkey tricks on the stewards ?” 
should disturb his rest and cause him anxiety even on| “| ate ihat evening Capt. Willoughby, the first lieuten- 
his midnight throne. More than a hundred were to be | ant, and the doctor, were closeted in the captain’s pri- 
thrown to the lions in two days, and that day should be | vate cabin over their coffce. 

. } | guns in the care of such a born Pickle as the lad, Powis!” 
was disturbed about the new sect, lest they might un- | Sestned the captain. “I shan’t have a moment’s sleep 
settle the peace of his empire, It was when his mind | till I set my foot once more on my own quarter-deck. 
was in this state that Pancratius was brought before | That boy is the greatest monkey I ever shipped. 
him. | “He certainly is a Pilgarlic,” said the first lieutenant; 

He sat ‘ 2 |*but I think when there was duty to do he'd do it. 

€ sat uneasy and restless on his couch. His large, Duty soon makes a man of a boy, if any thing will. I 

unwieldy form, his bloated face, told at once his history. | was just such another lad, till I was made captain of a 

‘ , was a man from that day.” 

and hurried sleep. But he was ready; Pancratius |“ «0, put there's good Lome boy,” said the doctor. 

stood before him. The statement was simple, the | «}{e’s brave and generous; there’s no vice in him, it’s 
charge clear. The bound boy was a Christian. By his | only mischief.” 

dress he was nobly born; by his appearance he evident- | m Py! eee He’s the greatest scapegrace I ever 

ly was possessed of all the intelligence which a Roman | “Then let me stop on board,” said the lieutenant. 

youth should possess. The brief introduction told the «Allow me to look at the wording of the despatch ; 


ghostly sort of vessel that he had seen three nights run- 
lion, the gmphitheatre, all were as nothing. ‘O death, make & sour grimace. 
a high day and a holiday at Rome. But the emperor | “Only to think of having to leave a ship of thirty-six 
With an anxious mind he met the disturbers of his short French prize, and had to take her back into St. Helena. 
emperor that another Christian was now added tothe there must surely be some loophole.’ 











eath. 

“No,” he said, “here is this clause. ‘You are re- 
quested to take all your officers with you, so as to pre- 
serve a dignity that may aid your negotiation.’ No, we 
must all go. Well, I never did mble at orders yet, 
but I might do so now with geal wesen.” 

The lieutenant and doctor took their leave of the cap- 
tain, who wished to study his maps and prepare for the 
journey. 

An hour after, the look-out man came back from 
Elephant Hill, and reported a piratical-looking schooner 
as passing the next headland at noon. She had then 
stood out for sea, and was bull down at sunset. 

“‘Piratical schooner, nonsense!” was the captain’s re- 
ply. “They take every little coaster for a slaver. Sla- 
vers don’t ran into the lion’s den. Bonny River’s the 
place to trap slavers.” 

The young midshipman Powis received his command 
as coolly as if he had been expecting a vessel for years 
past. He promised little—the captain thought that a 
good sign, and so it was; but still he did not conceal 
from the boy his alarm and distrust. 

Powis,” said he, “be a good Jad and take care of the 
ship, or depend upon it, I’ll break you! When you 
want advice ask the quartermaster; he’s an old sailor, 
and knows all this coast as well as I know the Bill of 
Portland.” 

The day after the captain aud his retinue left the ves- 
sela negro boat came paddling round the Spitfire as 
usual, but this time in a hostile and mocking way. The 
rowers waved their paddles or held up fruit. A negro 
whom Jekyll had once detected thieving was especially 
prominent and vociferous, and, standing up in his 
canoe, kept pointing at Powis and passing his hand 
across his throat, as if threatening him. 

‘Let me give him a dose of sparrow shot,” said Jekyll, 
“that'll warm him.” 

“No one must molest them,” said Powis, gravely, and 
in quite an altered tone. 

“How grand we are,” said Jekyll, under breath, to 
another midshipman. “I thought it would be a lark 
when Powis was captain. I vote for going ashore.” 
(These last words were said aloud.) 

“We are short-handed,” said Powis; “no one leaves 
the vessel, except on duty, till the captain’s return. 
The negroes are not so friendly as they were. We 
musn’t get into a scuffle with the natives.” 

““We used to call ’em niggers,” said a pert little ship- 
boy, winking at Jekyll; “and, after all, Gasket, they 
say, is the real captain.” 

Powis made no reply to this impertinence, but paced 
the deck thoughtfully. 

There were only fourteen men left in the ship besides | 
Powis and the two midshipmen. 

“There will be no work now,” said one of the sailors 
to the carpenter. . 

“No; we're all captains now,” replied the carpenter. 
There was a dangerous notion prevalent aboard the 


good lookout be kept; put a third man on duty in the 
cross-trees, and never let him take his eyes off Ele- 
phant Hill. If the phantom ship is a slaver, and made 
of real plank, and not moonshine and fog, we’ll have a 
snap at her as sure as daylight. She puts into a bight 
of land that we must find out, and if she lands her crew 
to-night to bring slaves from some baracoon that we 
have not yet found out, I think we may get the land- 
ing-net under her.” 

“What, with fourteen men?” muttered Jekyll. “O, 
he’s mad: Why, it’s the rat chasing the terrier.” 

But Powis had not heard him; he was again absorbed 
in his chart. 

That night, by Powis’s orders, all lights were put out 
in the ship at a very early hour. 

He wished to give the slaver, if such the phantom 
vessel was, a notion that loose watch was kept up on 
board the Spitfire. 

That whole night, with only now and then a short 
rest in the cabin, the boy-captain remained himself in 
the cross-trees, as vigilant as a deer-stalker. Gasket 
was by his side, equally intent on the harbor mouth. 

All of a sudden Gasket felt his arm clutched, 2nd he 
looked round. 

For one moment a little tongue of fire had risen from 
the apex of the look-out hill, the seaward side, and then 
disappeared. 

It was momentary as the gleam of a shooting star. 
Ten minutes afterwards the same ghostly vessel, seen 
by a moment’s moonlight, stole round the headland, but 
this time its progress was inward and not outward. 

“It’s an out-and-in wind ; just what they want,” whis- 
pered Gasket; they have sweeps too, for i can see them 
—now they are hidden again; if it was a clear night 
they daren’t risk it.” 

“Take the night glass,” cried Powis; “keep it turned 
on the third bight from the headland; if they pass that 
we lose them, if they stop there we have them, for they 
go there to land their men, and we’ll have a snap at 
their vessel in their absence. Does she pass? Now, 
quick, before the cloud is over the moon again.” 

“She has not passed,” cried Gasket; “she has steered 
up some lagoon not down in the chart. She must know 
of the captain’s being ashore, and trusts to get her cargo 
in, while we are tied by the heels.” 

“Get up the anchor quietly,” said Powis, with the 
bearing of a young admiral, “and steer straight for the 
second bight. ls there any landmark, Gasket ?” 

:, an ay, sir; a tuft of palm-trees between two sand- 
nills.” 

In an incredibly short time the Spitfire was under sail, 
and availing herself of every glimpse of moonlight, and 
of every puff of the useful out-and-in wind to reach the 
second bight, the hidden lagoon that concealed the mys- 
terious vessel of which Powis was in pursuit. 

“He is a fine lad, but it’s all of no use,” said Gasket to 
himself; ‘she'll bolt just as we get near, and before we 
can tack and get a gun ready, off she’ll be well out to 














sea that discipline was to be relaxed under “Pickle 
owis.”” 

As eight bells were struck (four o’clock in the morn- 
ing,) the officer of the watch (Gasket) went as usual to 
the scuttle, knocked three times to call the watch, and | 
called out, “All starbowlines, ahoy! eight bells. Do| 
you hear tlfe news there, you sleepers ?” 

Instead of the usual sprightly answer, “Ay, ay!” a 
voice answered, “Give us half an hour more snooze; | 
there’s no captain aboard now.” 

Another ten minutes elapsed; at the expiration of 
that time a stern, shrill boy’s voice hailed the sleepers. 
This time it was Powis’s. | 

“Skulkers, ahoy! Do you hear the news there, | 
sleepers? and mind, if you do not turn out in five) 
minutes, I report you to Capt. Willoughby as muti- | 
neers. Quartermaster, go down and take the name of | 
the last man up.” 

This spirited reprimand was enough. 
utes every man was on deck at his duty. 

An hour later, just at daybreak, Gasket suddenly | 
came to Powis as he was lying down for half an hour | 
on the sofa in the captain’s cabin, and begged him to | 
come on deck instantly. There was something odd in | 
the old sailor’s manner. Powis was on deck in a} 
moment. 

“There it is, sir,” said Gasket, pointing to the entrance 
of the bay; “if that is not a real ship, strike my name | 
off the ship’s books.” 

Powis looked (he was all quict alertness now, and 
grave as a statesman). There, in the dull, curdling, | 
gray daylight certainly was a long, gray object stealing 
along close to the shore. Its sails were gray; its sides 
were bleached, colorless and spectral. It certainly was | 
ghostly enough. As they looked it slid round the cor- | 
ner of the headland, and disappeared from view. 

Powis did not say much; he only remarked, “That is | 
no phantom ship. We must look after that; but you | 
were right after all, Gasket.” 

“I never seed such a change in a lad in twenty-four | 
hours in all my life,” was the quartermaster’s reflec- 
tion, as Powis retired to form his plans for foiling any 
scheme the crew of the phantom ship (as the sailors be- | 
gan to call it) might have formed. 

The look-outs on Elephant Hill the next afternoen 
made no signal—they had not seen any vessel; but as 
they were getting into their boat to come off to the ves- | 
sel at sunset, a smoke had risen from a place in the 
bush, not fifty feet from the look-out point. It was evi- 
dently a signal to some vessel waiting off the mouth of 
the bay. 

The majority of the sailors were by this time imbued | 
with the belief that one vessel that had been seen was a 
spectre ship. They had collected in knots in the fore- 
castle, and were discussing the legend of the Phantom | 
Ship. 

“Tt’s no canny,” said a Scotch sailor to the rest; ‘it 
bodes no gude to us, men, when auld Nickie-Ben leaves 
his sooty hatches and takes to yachting on the Africky | 
coast.” 

Powis had just lit a lamp in the state cabin, and was 
poring over a chart of Elephant Bay, when in burst | 
Jekyll, red with excitement, and his hair over his eyes; 
he carried a large musical box under his arm. It was, 
chiming out after the prickly, nervous manner of its | 
species, “‘Corn rigs are bonny.” 

“Look here, Powis, old Cyclops left his musical | 
snuff-box on the table in his cabin. Come along, and 
let’s have a cheroot and a jolly time together. I'll wind 
it up all fresh. But how serious you look! Do you 
feel ill?” 

Powis did not reply fora moment; when he did so, 
he spoke in a low, firm voice, with every word articu- 
lated in a peculiarly keen manner. 

“Jekyll,” he said, “this is no time for sky-larking. 
There is work for us to do that may lead us to promo- 
tion, or a hole in the sand, before twenty-four hours. 
We must have no boyish tricks now. Go and tell Gas- 
ket I want him.” 

There was something not to be gainsayed in Powis’s 
manner; so Jekyll put down the box, much as if it 
tvere red-hot, and hurrying on deck, returned in a mo- 
ment with Gasket. 

“If you please, Mr. Powis,” said Gasket, scraping the 
floor with one foot, “I think it would do you good not | 
to take the watch to-night. You'll be knocking your- 
self up; indeed, you will, sir. Take my advice, and 
keep to your hammock to-night. Ican do all there is 
to do.” 

“Gasket,” said the boy-captain, firmly but not harsh- 
ly, “I am in command of this vessel, not you. The men 
shall take their orders from me, and from me alone. 
All we require of you is to sct a good example to the 
men, and do your duty as quartermaster.” | 

“As I hope to do,” said the astonished sailor, “as I 
hope to do, Mr. Powis; but knowing as young gentle- 
men is”— 

“My age, Gasket, is no concern to any one. You 
take your orders from me, and mind, Ill have no inter- 
ference. You were not left behind as my nurse. Leta 


In three min- 








| clenched teeth. 


sea, laughing at us, and as full of slaves as an egg’s full 
of meat. Those Portuguese fellows are as quick and as 
cunning as monkeys.” 

Hitherto all had gone well. The Spitfire had come to 
the mouth of the second bight, and no enemy had yet 
appeared. Powis gave orders to arm the men and 
lower a boat. His object was to pull along the shore of 
the bight and search for the concealed lagoon. 

The men, whose superstitious fears were still working, 
hesitated for a moment to leap into the boat. The 
Scotchman muttered something about the “snares of the 
de’il;” the coxswain, more practical, said ‘there was 
no captain, and they’d be over matched,” and “the quar- 
termaster won't go.” 

“But I do go,” shouted Gasket, leaping into his place, 
“and shame on all cowards! Why, lads, if we trap this 
slaver we’re all made for life. Come, altogether; quiet- 
ly, no shouting.” 

The men, ashamed of their fears, now took their pla- 
ces, muffled their oars, buckled on thei cutlasses, and 


| loaded their pistols. Four men only were left in charge 


of the ship. When a pistol was fired from the boat, 
they were to reply with a gun as a signal of attention. 

The men pulled swiftly and silently into the bight, 
keeping as close as possible to the shadow of the jungle 
of gigantic reeds that covered the sides of the lagoon. 

They did not dare yet to venture into the mid-chaa- 
nel to even obtain a glimpse of the further shores, where 
the phantom ship (if it were indeed manned by flesh 
and blood) might be lying. 

The boy-captain at the last clump of bush, cried, 
“Ship your oars!” and there they lay crouched, peer- 
ing through the boughs of the huge poisonous-blossomed 
trees that trailed into the water. 

It was by this time daybreak. Imagine the brave 
lad’s rapture, on standing up in the boat and parting the 


| boughs with his hands, to behold not five hundred 


yards off, the phantom ship, a low-lying, rakish, Portu- 
guese schooner, painted grayish white, the better wv 
elude observation at night (grey being a peculiarly van- 
ishing color). It was at anchor. The only men visible 
were two or three negroes, leaning, half-asleep, over 
the stern fishing, and luckily with ‘their backs turned 
towards the place where the Spitfire’s boat lay hid. 

Powis turned round, his face beaming with triumph, 
and in a cautious whisper communicated the news t 
Gasket and the boat’s crew. 

Gasket was brave as a lion, but he was unaccustomed 
to act on his own responsibility, and he dreaded the 
rashness of a midshipman. He coughed, looked hari 
at a special rowlock, rubbed it with his great horny fist, 


| and muttered something about,— 


“S’pose it’s a hambuscade. What can we do agit 
forty or fifty Portuguese ? and as for blacks, they cal 
fire muskets as well as white men.” 

“Cha!” said Powis, speaking between his halt 
“Do you think my brains are leather’ 
Don’t I see that the rascals are gone ashore to bring 
slaves from the baracoon? There can be no one 0! ff 
board but a negro and a sick man or two. I tell yov, 
man, I'll go alone, and swim to it, if you are # 
cowards.” 

This fired the damp powder of the old sea-dog’s spit- 
it. ‘There is a drop of Cain’s cruel blood at the bottom 
of most men’s hearts. : 

“Avast with your cowards!” he cried, pulling out his 
cutlass, and running his big thumb aiong the edge iné 
most business like way. It was a bad omen for the 
slaver’s men. Powis’ eyes glistened as he seized old 
Gasket’s hand and took off his own cap and waved tt. 
Then he and the men took out their pistols and lookel 


| to the locks, or tightened their belts, and slung aroant 


their cutlasses snugger for their hands. 

The boy-captain’s speech was spoken in a low bil 
firm voice. “Men,” he said, “we may be doing a silt 
thing, or we may be going to our death, for, even if Wt 
do get the slaver safe, our captain and comrades mij 
not return in time to help us if the dogs dare to try an! 


_ get her back. If we die, let us die like Englishmet 


rue to our God and our Queen; we must hold togeth 
yack to back, and no flinchers. If we fail they will 
least say in England that we deserved to have succeeded 
God be with us and guide us to victory, for our cause * 
a good cause. Now then, men, give way with a wil) 
and board her!” 

“Pull straight for her, Spitfires!” cried Gasket, an! 
out the boat flew from between the branches as if it Wé 
driven by steam. 

The water was scarcely splashed by the oars. I 
seemed only for an instant after that the boat lay along 
side the phantom ship, and, headed by Powis, ti 
boarders dashed like wild cats at the main chains, 4 
sprang on deck with an English hurrah that was full 
cheerful courage. 

Three or four frightened negroes and an old Portl! 
guese sprang to arms, but they were cut down or beatt 
down in amoment. One Spitfire was shot in the ai” 
but with the exception of that casualty, and a 0 
cut on Powis’s sword wrist, the daring assailants 8” 
fered no hurt. The so-called phantom ship was the 
own. 
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‘“‘Well done!” cried Powis, wrapping a handkerchief 
round his wrist. “The dog tried hard to get at my 
throat, but I gave him No. 3, Gasket, and that'll last him 
for some time. See to him; he mustn’t bleed to death. 
The ship’s our own. Now get up the anchor, for we 
must move her off.” 

He fired his pistol, and the Spitfire answered with a 
gun, as agreed on. 

“We haven’t too much time,” he said, “for directly 
the blackguards hear the row they'll be after us. Now, 
with a will, lads, and I'll take a capstan bar myself, for 
I’ve got my left hand all right still.” 

And they did work, with a will. They found some | 
slaves in the hold, and made them, too, help. In an 
incredibly short time the vessel’s head was turned, and 
she and the Spitfire were working down the lagoon, 
towards the old mooring-place. . 

And now, in the lull of excitement, the boy’s nature 
began to’crop up again. Once more on board the Spit- 
fire and down in the cabin, he danced hornpipes and 
hugged Jekyll. Nor was Jekyll one whit less de- 
lighted. 

“Only think, Jekyll, how pleased the governor and 
master will be to hear how we took the slaver.” 

“The dodgy old fellow!” shouted Jekyll. “Allow 
me, gentlemen, to propose the health of Capt. Powis, of 
the Phantom Ship; that’s about the style.” 

But the boy’s talk was broken by the entrance of 
Gasket. He looked flurried, and rather pale with ex- 
citement. 

“Mr. Powis,” he said, “it’s all up; here’s the dirty 
blackguards of Portuguese on us—boats full on ’em, 
sir, rampaging away like so many sore bears. You 
can see them poking their noses out of the bight there, 
as thick as bees at a swarming.” 

Powis was awake in a moment, and ready for the 
emergency. If there was not a Nelson, there was, at 
least, the making of a Collingwood in that “Pickle” of 
the vessel. 

“We'll warm the dogs, Gasket,” he said, leaping up, 
and calmly loading a revolver that lay on the table be- 
tore him. ‘What we’ve contrived to get we’ll contrive 
to keep. It can’t be long before Capt. Willoughby and 
our messmates return. Be quick, man, then, and give 
them a shell before the canoes spread out into the bay ; 
we shall have them more in a lump now.” 

There was no time to lose. When Powis got on deck, 
five or six canoes, crammed with shouting negroes, 
mulattoes, and piratical-looking Portuguese sailors in 
Panama hats, were rowing fiercely out of the tree-shad- 
owed mouth of the lagoon, and pulling straight for the 
Spitfire. 

“Give it them hot; don’t throw away a shot!” cried 
Powis to the men at the guns. 

“Well thrown, but a little over them.” 

The next moment the second gun thundered out. 

“Famous!” cried the boy-captain. 

This time the shot ploughed into the second canoe, 
and shattered it into fragments. The leading canoes 
halted to assist the wounded and pick up the survivors. 

The Spitfires gave a shout of triumph. The next 
moment the storm burst full upon them. The slavers 
rallied and bore down upon them in full force. From 
the first canoe a dozen rough, black-muzzled fellows 
dashed at the Spitfire’s side, and attempted to board 
her. Powis and the men met them with pike and cut- 
lass, and drove them back over the ship’s gunwale after 
ten minutes’ hand-to-hand fighting. Twice Gasket’s 
cutlass saved the boy-captain’s life. Three of the old- 
est hands, urged on by Jekyll, kept at work all the 
time with a central gun to keep off the other miscre- 
ants. 

It was hard work, and the men were all but spent, 
when a discharge of musketry arose into the air from 
the foot of Elephant Hill. 

“God be thanked!” cried Powis, as he leant, faint 
and wounded, against a gun-carriage. ‘We are saved, 
boys. Give it them again! Now, all at once.” 

he pirates had fled, leaving one-third of their num- 
ber dead in Elephant Bay. But Capt. Willoughby had 
not arrived a moment too soon. Great was his aston- 
ishment and delight to discover that his “Pickle” of a 
midshipman had captured the famous phantom ship. 

Powis is now, we rejoice to say, first lieutenant of 
H. M.S. A , one of the finest vessels of England's 
Channel Fleet. 








LET’S TAKE A DRINK. 

“Come in, Joe, and let’s take a drink.” 

“Thank ye, Thomas, can't afford it.” 

“Well, but I'll pay for it.” 

“O, I’m not thinking of the money.” 

“What, then ?” 

“Loss of health and energy; for I tell you what it is, 
Thomas, I find it uphill business to work steadily on 
under liquor. It does well enough for half an hour, 
and then I get lazy and moody, want more and become 
reckless—I can’t afford it.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt? 

The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
be has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 

——_+on——__—_ 
For the Companion. 
DAISY GREENBANK’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

Now Daisy was not her name atall. Indeed, it was 
as far from it as possible. The little girl had been 
called Letitia Elwold, for her grandmother, a very styl- 
ish and handsome lady, who lived, too, in a foreign 
country; and the child grew up as pretty and cunning 
as could be. Her hair was long and silky, her eyes 
blue, and her lips like the heart of a rose for sweetness 
and beauty. A strange lady coming in one day, called 
her Daisy, and it seemed so heartily to please her fa- 
ther that somehow he fell into the fashion of saying it 
very often, so often that it easily flowed to other lips. 

Her mother was not pleased to have the high-sound- 
ing Letitia supplanted by this pretty fower-word; no, 
not even for the tender years of babydom and girlhood. 
Nevertheless the lively, gentle-hearted pet loved the 
sweet name, and somehow, between her and her father, 
it settled down into an every-day fashion. 

No doubt many are thinking of Daisy as the only 
child of a plain country doctor, which she was not, 
my little readers. Dr. Greenbank.was rich. He had 
houses and lands, and was blessed with as merry a 
company of sons and daughters as one would wish to 
see. Such a family of wise heads and frolicsome feet 
are not found every day. Their father believed in ex- 
ercise—“good sound fun,” as he called it. Of noise or 
mirth there was no lack, and a sick day was rarely 
chronicled of the household. 

Five busy-headed, generous-hearted brothers claimed 
the guardianship of this blue-eyed damsel, for whom 


her droll speeches and fairy ways had all the charm of 


novelty. And there was about her a quaintness and 
rippling flow of fun, and, too, a fountain of love and 
tears very fascinating to her brave defenders. 

The summer Daisy was ten years old her mother 


|hours and deepest thoughts; and in this dear little 


little girl became her father’s constant companion. 
Riding or walking there was an unfailing fund of 
pleasant chat, often enlivened with snatches of favorite 
songs and merry peals of Jaughter; and when they 
talked of the sad and sorrowful ones of earth, the 
bright eyes brimmed with tears. 

The doctor’s “visiting list” was, as one may say, 
endless. His professional reputation ensured many 
calls and large pay, but to the poor he gave his best 


Daisy was his earnest helper. There was a famously 
large screen in her father’s office, and just by the cor- 
ner of this friendly shield the small rocking chair often 
moved nervously to and fro, as, listening to words of 
sorrow and distress, her plans for helping them were 
carefully thought over. 

“O dear, O dear!” piped out a shrill voice, one morn- 
ing; “and is it yerself that’s here alone, Miss, this fine, 
splindid day? And is it long the doctor will be away 
wid himsilf ?” 

“You are welcome, Mrs. Finnigan, if I am alone,” 
said Daisy. ‘‘He’ll soon be in. Sit down a while.” 
And the little fairy placed a chair for the poor woman, 
who was a widow and a lone stranger in a strange land. 
Goody Brown, too, pushed herself with difficulty up 
the marble steps. Lame she was and half-blind, and, 
if it must be confessed, not always in the most gentle 
frame of mind. But Daisy remembered that she found 
her living alone in a garret, her cupboard scantily fur- 
nished, and the wood-box nearly empty, and that no 
loving words or tender offices from son or daughter 
made her life less sad; so a small, dimpled hand was 
stretched out, and the feeble, ailing creature helped to 
a comfortable seat. 

“Just take these roses, Mrs. Brown, and rest your- 
self, and tell me how little Susie Fields is to-day. Can 
she see now, and does she, go to school again ?” 

“Why, bless your heart, miss, she’ll never look on 
the fields and flowers no more. The sight was well- 
nigh gone afore your father see her; and ’taint in mor- 
tal power to give that back. But no lark sings sweeter. 
A soft-voiced bird she is, too, and even when her pain 
is greatest she fills the house with the music of them 
Christmas songs she learned in school. But she can’t 
go no more, and never’il have no part in another Christ- 
mas tree. But the doll you give her, and the chair stuffed 
so soft, she takes uncommon comfort in them, if her 
eyes is shut, and don’t mind so much her mother’s 
bein’ out washin’ ’most every day.” 

That word “Christmas” gave a sudden sense of com- 
pleteness to Daisy’s plans, so long nestling in their im- 
maturity in her child-heart. She quietly clapped her 
hands, and with much wise nodding and soft whisper- 
ing, laid the whole scheme before her favorite dolly, 
and for the first time in her life was impatient of the 
morning given to the good doctor’s poor. 
And exactly as she had hoped, permission was given 
by her father. 
“Yes indeed, darling,” he murmured, fondly patting 
the velvet check; ‘we will surely have that famous 
Christmas tree, and all our poor friends shall have a 
remembrance. Get what you will for their comfort, 
gowns, and caps, and shawls, and playthings for the 
children. Bicdy Finnigan, Goody Brown and Sarah 
Inman’s lame child; all the feeble mothers and tender 
children shall be welcome. You may ‘dress the tree,’ 
but I must give the feast. The carriage shall be sent 
to bring them all.” And good Dr. Greenbank, with 
moistened eyes, thanked God for the gift of his sweet 
child, a blossom of rich, rare beauty—a beauty of love, 
of self-forgetfulness, of earnest care for others less hap- 
py than herself. 
Early Christmas morning everybody at Daisy’s home 
rose betimes. Aside from their own special enjoyment 
of the day, a very famous gathering was on hand. Dr. 
Greenbank’s house was of noble proportions; an air of 
antique elegance distinguished it from others in the 
neighborhood. The panclings in mahogany and oak 
were heavily carved. Winding stairs, richly carpeted, 
led up from a marble hall, quaintly mosaiced, to rooms 
very like a fairy palace in the richness of their furni- 
ture and softness and beauty of the costly draperies. 

So at least thought Goody Brown. 

“Sakes alive!” said she, moving breathlessly from 
room to room. “I never thought of sich things as bein’ 
on airth; and to think the owners cares for poor folks! 
But the love of God makes all the difference, I ’spose. 
I allus thought afore rich folks was proud.” 

The library was the doctor’s pet room. A glowing 
coal fire diffused a genial warmth. Couches and di- 
yans invited to luxurious repose, and heavily-fringed 
crimson draperies lent a softened light; but the books 
and pictures were the crowning charm. Poets and 
painters were lavishly represented. Daisy’s favorite, a 
head of Raphael, marvellously beautiful in shading and 
expression, hung opposite the fire-place. 

Biddy Finnigan bowed low. It made her think of 
the church and the “’postles,” she said, apologetically. 

And here, in this abode of wealth, were gathered the 
dwellers .in “highways and hedges;” and in serving 
them, in opening to their eager eyes these golden treas- 
ures, dear little Daisy Greenbank was exquisitely hap- 
py; and when, playing her own accompaniment, she 
led the sweet voices of many homeless and orphaned 
children, it was a sight beyond mere beauty, it was, 
as Widow Sykes expressed it, “a real heaven come 
down.” 

But that Christmas tree. No pen can paint the se- 
rene joy of the older guests, or the wild happiness of 
the little ones. Never before had they even dreamed 
of such delight. Nothing could be more complete or 
satisfying of earthly pleasure. There was for all a gift 
from Daisy of some substantial comfort, and the chil- 
dren were loaded with stores of what before had been 
only longingly admired through the windows at the con- 

fectioners and toy-shops. And to each guest a golden 
note of remembrance was given from Daisy’s father. 
This is no play of fancy—no idle tale. Veritable and 
true is this chronicling of as happy a party as were 
ever gathered together. 

Are there not many hearts alive to the yearnings of 
the poor for sympathy and love? Are there not other 
Daisies who would joyously gather them in, of whom it 
may hereafter be said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it. 
unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 





went to England to visit Grandma Elwold, and the 


|_ probably the best line of these goods ever offered in this cquntry, 


The remarkable properties of Brown's BrRoncHIAL TROCHES 
have been thoroughly tested since first introduced. The demand 
for them has steadily increased, and purely upon their own mer- 
its, they have found favor with those, who from Pulmonary, Bron- 
chial, or Asthmatic complaints require them. For Coughs and 
Colds they are efficacious. 15—lw 





A Worp To THE WIsE.—If to “be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed,” we know of no better advice to give, than that as every 
person is in danger from attacks of Summer Complaints, Bowel 
Complaints, Dysentery, Diarrheea, and possibly Cholera, that the 
“ounce of prevention” is foundin Dr. Seth Arnold's Balsam, a 
medicine that is admitted throughout all New England, where it 
has been used for twenty-five years, to be the dest remedy ever 
discovered. Don't fail to keep a bottle on hand, as it only costs 
25 cents, and it will cure. 1s—tw 





NEW BOOK OF CHORUSES. 


The Chorus Wreath; a collection of SACRED and 
SECULAR Choruses from Oratorios, Operas and Popular Glee 
and Chorus Books; designed as a Standard Book for Choirs, Mu- 
sical Societies, Conventions and Schools, and containing all of the 
most desirable Pieces for Private Practice and Public Perform- 
ance. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 232, Boards. Price $1,50. On receipt of 
which copies will be mailed, post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
15—tf 277 Washington Street. 





CATARRH, SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, 
LIVER AND KIDNEY AFFECTIONS. 
NATURE’S REMEDIALS FROM PLANTS. 


W™M. R. PRINCE, Flushing, New York, for sixty years propri- 
etor of the Linnzan Nurseries, has discovered positive cures for 
the abeve, and for all inherited and Chronic Diseases, Rheuma- 
tism, Nervous Debility, and others, resulting from impurity of the 
blood, hitherto deemed incurable. For Explanatory Circular send 
stamp.’ Treatise on all Diseases, 15 cents. 5—2w 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA AND CHOLERA. 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y., 
and others, recommend it. 

KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 

Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 


1—6m BOSTON. 





SEA-SIDE BOARDING SCHOOL, 


For Misses, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. Delightful Ocean view, 

pure air and sea bathing, in connection with a happy home, mo- 

therly care and physical training. Mrs. H. B. PRATT. 
ls—3m 





CLOSING OUT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
retail, to close, 

An invoice of Ingrains at 75 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Scotch Plaids at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Cottage at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Canton Mattings at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Oil Cloths at 624g cents per yard. 

An invoice of Tapestry at $1,75 per yard. 

Also, an entire stock which is complete in all its branches at 
very much reduced prices. NeW ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street, Boston. 





CARPETING.—In our closing sale we are offering selections 
from a fine assortment of Crosby's English Brussels Tapestries, 


counprising the latest and most popular patterns at very much un- 
der the present ruling prices. NeW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 





RUGS.—An extensive assortment English Rugs in Tapestry Vel- 
vet and Mosaic closing out at low prices by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Havover Street, Boston. : 





KIDDERMINSTER and Three Ply Carpetings at low prices, to 
close, by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 





ELEGANT DRUGGET SQUARES with borders and centre fig- 
ures, for covering carpets, for sale at low prices, to close, by the 
New ENGLAND Carret Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





COIR MATTINGS, all widths, and other goods suitable for Of- 
fice Carpets, selling at low prices, to close, by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





STAIR CARPETS.—A large assortment, from the cheap Vene- 
tians to the best Tapestries and Brussels, closing out at low priecs, 
by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited to 
examine our stock, which is very complete in all its varieties. 
New ENGianpD Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a celebrated man- 
ufacturer for sale at manufacturers’ prices by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. ll— 

. 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 


—__— 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 

It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 

ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once, 


LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
HAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 


nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GuOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—aAND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 


Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 
“J very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 


friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 


REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


spot.” 


REV. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 
“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped, 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautifu! 


color.” 
REY. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 


“T will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 
original color.” 
4 REV. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 
“I have used them with great effect. I am neither bald nor 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 
REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, ! 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 





PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
46—ly 





SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


This splendid machine combines all the good qualities of our we!! 
known manufacturing machines, with many new and valuabie 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation ; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substantial manner 
It Hems, Felis, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore o:- 
fered to the public. 

We respectfully invite all in want of a 


SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


to pay us a visit EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 
instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send for pamphlet. 


Tue Sincer Manvracturtne Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 





46m 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concéntrated Potash, 
OR— ‘ 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 


45—ly NEW YORK. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOFYS. e 


Men and Boys are MAKING Monry with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &., are geiases at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

2%—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered’or vitiated Blood, you are sick all 
over. It may burst out in Pimples, or Sores, or in some active 
disease, or it may merely keep you listless, depressed and good 
for nothing. But you cannot have good health while your 
blood is impure. AYER's SARSAPARILLA purges out these im 


























TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 

THERE Is NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street......New York. 
36—ly 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 
Established in 1826, and still the best known Remed: (4 all on 
fections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be careft to get the 
genuine. REED, CUTLER & O8.; Rostoe, 


puietors. 
Lance Bortves, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 


Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO., 





unto Me.” yr BC. 


who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. 
Large Bottles, $1. 


purities and stimulates the organs of life into vigorous action, 
restoring the health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly 
cures a variety of complaints which are caused by impurity oi 
the blood, such as Scrofula, or Kings’ Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, 
Sores, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Botls, St. Anthony's 
Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, 
Ring Worm, Cancer or Cancerous Tumors, Sore Eyes, Fe- 
male Diseases, Liver Complaints, and Heart Diseases. Try 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the surprising ac- 
tivity with which it cleanses the blood and cures these dis- 
orders. 

During late years the public have been misled by large bot- 
tles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for 
one dollar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, fer 
they not only contain little, if anv Sarsaparilla, but often no 
curative properties whatever. Hence, bitter disappointment 
has followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla 
which flood the market, until the name itself has become sy- 
nonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we call this com- 
pound “‘Sarsaparilla,” and intend to supply such a remedy as 
shall rescue the name from the load of obloquy which rests 
upon it. We think we have ground for believing it has virtues 
which are irresistible by the ordinary run of the diseases it 
is intended to cure. We can only assure the sick, that we of- 
fer them the best alterative which we know how to prodiice, 
and we have reason to believe, itis by far the most effectual 
purifier of the blood yet discovered by any A 

Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL is so universally known to sur- 
pass every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Influ- 

Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, 
and for the relief of Consumptive patients in advanced stages. 
of the disease that it is useless here to recount the evidence of 
“Sroneel by Di re. AYER CO Lowell, M and sold 

a r. J.C. AYER .» Lowell, Mass., 
by all Druggists. 12- 2m 
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OLD WORLD LETTERS.---I1. 
German Beds—Kitchens—Household Arrangements, &c. &c. 
From our Correspondent in Germany. 

Dear Readers of the Companion,—In my last letter to 
you I gave a description of the construction of German 
houses and the appearance of German rooms; but ei- 
ther my letter was too long or my paper too short, for 
I did not quite finish all I wished to say. 

Have you ever read Hood’s “Up the Rhine >” Ifyou 
have you remember the funny picture in it, and the de- 
scription also of a German bed. 

What is said there seems almost like ludicrous ex- 
aggeration, but I can assure you it is not. so. 

The whole country near the Rhine is now, to be sure, 
such a thoroughfare of fashionable travel that the prim- 
itive German customs and inconveniences are rapidly 
yielding to French and English improvements; but the 
country people throughout Germany adhere rigidly to 
their old-fashioned ideas, and so do the majority of peo- 
ple in these Northern cities. 

How would you like to gointo your chamber on some 
hot August evening, and find instead of a comfortable 
mattress, and cool linen sheets, an immense feather bed 
to sleep on, and another one as large and warm to cover 
yourself with ? 

This was our common experience in central Germany, 
and we have found very much the same annoyances in 
Dresden, Leipsic and Berlin. 

The bedsteads are rather short, and very narrow—al- 
ways designed for one person—but here we have the 
additional comfort of sheets. 

These upper feather beds being very thick and nar- 
row, also, are of course somewhat unmanageable, and 
seem disposed to constantly roll off upon the floor. 

A young American gentleman who was in Leipsic 
when we were, told us he tied his by the four corners to 
the four posts of his bedstead every night, and,so could 
sleep in peace. 

The beds are made up in such a manner in the morn- 
ing, that one finds them at night a gradual descent from 
the head to the foot; and the great square pillows add 
to the elevated effect of the upper part of the bed. But 
perhaps this is enough on this subject, and I will intro- 
duce you for a moment into a German kitchen. 

There are some small American kitchens; but they 
are not crowded full to overflowing with such articles as 
here have no other place to be in, but the kitchen. 

The American housekeeper has her great closets; a 
china closet for the company china; a dining-room 
closet for the more common table furniture in every day 
use, and a great closet in the kitchen for flour, sugar, 
spices, bread-pans, and cooking dishes generally. 

But a German woman knows nothing of such con- 
veniences. All she owns of articles for furnishing 
a table and for preparing food, must be disposed of in 
the kitchen, which is usually the smallest room by far, 
in the house. 

The plates, bowls, saucers and such dishes are fortu- 
nate enough to have shelves to rest upon, with some- 
times a curtain or glass door before them, to protect 
from dust; but every thing like a pitcher or cup which 
owns a handle must be hung upon anail. All the tin 
ware is displayed to view in the same way; and there 
is usually a long row of brown earthenware to be seen. 

The stove certainly occupies but little room, for it is 
in form like a square box, and stands ina corner. 
Sometimes it is made of iron, and has ovens for roasting 
meat and baking a pudding; but sometimes it is of 
white porcelain, and has only conveniences for boiling. 

Neither do these German housekeepers have barrels 
of flour to take up the room; nor sugar, nor meal, nor 
any thing else of the kind; for all the bread is made at 
the baker’s, cake is little used, and sugar, coffee, tea, 
and necessaries that your mother provides in quantities, 
to last one week at least, if not a month, are here bought 
in quantities for the day. 

Meat and vegetables are likewise bought for the day’s 
use, for the houses have no cellars, and every thing 
must be kept in the kitchen. 

To be sure, this little room is not filled with steam 
every Monday, because it is washing day; nor on Tues- 
days with extra heat because the weekly ironing is to 
be gone; for here in Germany the washing is done only 
once a month, and in some families once in six months. 
Ask your mother if she would like to exchange her 
American kitchen for a German one! 

The amount of bed and table-linen which is some- 
times stored away in one of these German housesis sur- 
prising to see; this, one would suppose, would be an in- 
evitable consequence of the long delays between the 
washing days. 

A long time before young ladies are married must be 
busily spent in preparing a great supply of these essen- 
tials for housekeeping, and American girls would feel 
that they had a stock for a lifetime, could they see the 
drawers full of sheets, and tablecloths, and napkins 
which a German girl prepares for a home of her own. 

As a pleasant contrast to the general aspect of a Ger- 
man house, was the appearance of the beautiful recep- 
tion rooms at our Ambassador’s, a few evenings since. 

As often as once in three weeks all the Americans in 
Berlin—of whom there have, been nearly a hundred du- 
ring the winter—are invited to a soiree at Gov. 
Wright’s, and the meetings are cordial and easy; free 
from the stiffness which often is found ina German 
company. 

His house is comparatively new, is finished with 
modern improvements, and in a most tasteful style, 
and is farnished entirely with a view to American rich- 
ness and comfort. 

It was pleasant to tread on carpets again, and to see 
the rich damask curtains surmounted by the graceful 
folds of our own beautiful.flag. 

The Prussian flag is a great contrast to ours; there is 

















no cheerful nor attractive look about it. Itis simply 
long alternate stripes of black and white cloth, and on a 
gala-day when the whole city is decorated with these 
flags, the effect is toa stranger, as if the entire place 
wore mourning. ‘ 

None of these cheerful American gatherings at Gov. 
Wright's seems to be complete without the singing of 
the Star Spangled Banner. 

I like to think of the New England boys and girls as 
spending some of their leisure out of school in sleigh- 
riding, snowballing and skating. I wish there were 
something of the kind to be seen in Berlin, but. this 
winter is a most unpleasant winter; if snow falls it 
instantly melts; if the sun rises clear in the morning, it 
sets in clouds before night; if it is cold one day, it is 
warm the next; and if boys and girls are seen going to- 
day towards the Thiergarten with their skates on their 


arms, we may be pretty sure they will have but a few : 


hours’ enjoyment. 

The outside of Berlin houses have a cheerful look, 
even in a storm, for they are covered with light colored 
mastic, but almost all the time the clouds are thick over- 
head, and the streets dirty and wet underfoot. 

In some other letter 1 must tell you what is to be seen 
in these streets; about the carriages, carts, soldiers, po- 
lice, and the people who are constantly thronging them. 
Some years ago, when I was in my youth, and read 
so eagerly every week letters from Europe to young 
folks, printed in the Fouth’s Companion, 1 little thought 
I should now be writing lettters from Europe to my ; 
young friends, the present readers of the paper. 

Berlin, February, 1866. C. A. G. 








VARIETY. 





AUTUMN. 


My fancy flies 
To level wastes and moors untrodden 
Purpling ‘neath the low-hung skies. 
1 see the burdened orchards, mute and mellow; 
I see the sheaves; while, girt by reaper trains, 
And blurred by breaths of horses, through a yellow 
September moonlight, roll the swaggering waius. 


While in this delicious weather 

The apple ripens row on row, 

1 see the footsteps of the heather 
Purpling ledges; to and tro 

In the wind the restless swallows 
Turn and twitter; on the crag 

The ash, with all her scarlet berries, 
Dances o'er a burn that hurries 
Foamily from jag to jag; 

Now it babbles over shallows 

Where great scales of sunlight flicker; 
Narrowed ‘gainst the bank it quicker 
Runs in many a rippled ridge; 

Anon in purple pools and hollows 

It slumbers; and beyond the bridge, 
On which a troop of savage children clamber, 

A sudden ray comes out 

And scuds a startled trout 

O’er golden stones, through chasms brilliant amber. 
‘To-day one half remembers! 
With a sigh, 

In the yellow mooned Septembers 
Long gone by, 

Many a solitary stroll - 

With an ever-flowing soul 

When the moonbeam falling white 
On the wheat fields, was delight; 
When the whisper of the river 
Was a thing to list forever; 
When the call of lonely bird 
Deeper than all music stirred; 
When the restless spirit shook 
O'er some prophesying book, 

In whose pages dwelt the hum 

Of a life that was to come. 





Ah, how dearly one remembers 
Memory-embalmed Septembers. 
Nature will not hold a truce 

With a beauty without use; 

Spring, though blithe and debonair, 

Kipens plum and ripens pear. 


O mellow, mellow orchard bough! 

O yellow, yellow wheaten plain! 
Soon will reaper wipe his brow, 
Gleaner glean her latest grain, 
October, like a gypsy bold, 

Pick the berries in the lane, 

And November, woodman old, 

With fagots gathered ‘gainst the cold, 
Trudge through wind and rain. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


2 
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TWO DOG STORIES. 


A lady residing in Campton recently owned a dog, 
which, because of age and infirmity, had ceased to be 
of use. One day she remarked toa laboring man con- 
nected with the family that she would give a half dollar 
if he would take the old fellow out of the way, and kill 
him. The servant promised to do soif he might have 
the dog’s skin, to make therefrom, for his own use and 
comfort, a pair of gloves. At this stage in the conver- 
sation, the old dog, who had been lying quietly on the 
hearth, arose, and giving the conspirators a look, more 
in sorrow than in anger, left the house. Ona rise of 
ground not far away he stopped and gave a lingering 
gaze at the house and vicinity, then plunged into the 
woods, never to return. He was never seen or heard 
of afterward. 

A lawyer in Lowell, Ms., has a large Newfoundland 
dog which he prizes highly, and on one occasion took 
him to a photograph-saloon to sit for a picture. It 
was found impossible to keep him sufficiently quiet for 
the purpose, and after several trials the idea was given 
up, and the dog taken home, where he received a sharp 
reprimand for bad behavior. On the following day the 
dog proceeded alone to the same saloon, and took a 
suitable place to be photographed, while the artist, 
understanding the seeming purpose of the animal, se- 
cured an excellent picture, when the creature jogged 
home, apparently greatly relieved.—Concord Statesman. 


+o 
ANECDOTE OF THE CHAMOIS, 


A hunter in the mountains of Styria, in Austria, once 
found a chamois with two very little ones, in a hole on 
the top of a high rock. The little chamois were sport- 
ing by their mother, and she was watching to see that 
nobody came near to hurt them. The hunter, holding 
by both hands to a rock, peeped at the happy family. 
The old chamois caught sight-of him, and ran at him 
ina fury, and with her horns tried to push him down 
into the place below. The hunter pushed her away 
with his feet, and still went ou, coming nearer to the 
little ones. The poor chamois rushed back to them, 
and showed them how to leap from their hole on to 
another rock; but the young creatures were too young 
to jump so far. What would become of them? The 
hunter with his gun was creeping very close. At last 
the mother thought of a plan. She made her body into 
abridge. She stretched her forefeet as far as the rock 
beyond, and looked back at her little ones, hoping they 
would know what todo. And they did. They sprang 
upon her as lightly as cats, and reached the other side; 
and then all three were off like the wind, and were soon 
out of reach of that hunter’s gun. 


Ir is vain to stick your finger in the water, and pull- 
ing it out, look for the hole; and equally vain to su 
pose that however large a space you occupy, the world 
will miss you when you die. 
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THE WILLOW-STUMP AND FINGER-POST. 

“How wise I am!” cried the finger-post toa willow 
stump by his side. 

“Are you ?” said the willow. 

“Am I?” indignantly retorted the post. ‘‘Do you see 
my arms? Are not the name of the great town, the 
aed to it, and the distance from it, plainly written 
there ?” $ 

“Ah, yes,” said the willow. 

“Then you must acknowledge how superior I am to 
you. Why, Lam a public teacher.” 

“True, indeed,” answered the willow, and learned 
you are; but, as to wisdom, I see little difference be- 
tween you and me. You know the way to the city, I 
believe, and are the means of enabling many to find it; 
but here you have stood these twenty years, and I 
don’t see that you have got a step farther on the road 
than I have, who don’t profess to understand anything 
about it.”—Mrs. Prosser’s Fables. 





IGRAMMATICAL TAUTOLOGY. 


I'll prove the word that I've made my theme 

Is that that may be doubled without blame; 

And that that ‘Aat, thus trebled, I may use, 

And that that that that critics may abuse 

May be correct. Farther—the dons to bother— 
Five thats may closely follow one another; 

For be it known, that we may safely write 

Or say that that that that that man writ was right— 
Nay, e’en that that that that thai followed 

And that that that (that that that that began) 
Repeated seven times is right!—deny it who can. 


———__ +o 
A GOOD ANSWER. 


A young lady in a Sabbath-school asked her class, 
“How soon should a child give its heart to God?” 
One little girl said, “When thirteen years old ;” another, 


“Ten;” another, Six.” At length the last child in the | 


class spoke,—“‘Just as soon we know who God is.” 


~~ 





LittLx Bob begged hard the other day, when.some 
friends were dining with us, to be allowed to come in 
and sit at the table during dessert, which I told him he 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC. 


(Nor a Wuiskey PREPARATION.) 
HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY!—DEBILITY! 


resulting from ang cause whatever. 
Ae 
‘PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 
INDUCED BY 


SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 
EXPOSURE, 


FEVERS, 


Diseases of Camp Life. 
So.piers, CITIZENS, MaLE OR FEMALE, ADULT OR YourTH, 





| Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on bad liquors 
| for their almost miraculous effects. 


oO 
DYSPEPSIA, 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
} 


ARE CURED BY 


. ce are] 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 
| This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives better Satisfaction, 
has more Testimony, has more Kespectabie People to vouch for it, 
than any other article in the market. 


might do, provided he neither talked nor annoyed peo- | 


ple by asking tor fruit. He very readily assented to | 


this condition, which he honestly fulfilled to the letter. 


Oo 


At last I heard the poor little fellow crying and sobbing | 


most pitifully. “What is the matter, Bob?” I said. 
“What are you crying about?” “Why, pa,” he replied, 
‘here I am, asking for nothing, and getting it!” 


Mr. Quiss_e, reading that “it has been decided in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, in Dublin, that a clergy- 
man of the Church of England can legally marry him- 
self,” observed that that might be very well as a meas- 
ure of economy, but that even in the hardest times he 
should prefer to marry a woman. 


A voor Irishman, seeing a crowd of people approach- 
ing, asked what was the matter. 

“A man is going to buried.” 

“QO,” he replied, “I’ll stop to see that, for we carry 
them to be buried in our country.” 


Tue best thing to give your enemy is forgiveness; to 
your opponent, tolerance; to a friend, your heart; toa 
child, a good example; to a father, deference; to your 
mother, conduct that will make her proud of you; to 
yourself, respect; to all men, charity. 


A youn lady, who had been severely interrogated at | 


court by an ill-tempered counsel, observed, on leaving 
the witness box, that she never before fully understood 
what was meant by cross examination. 


Tue THREE DEGREES OF COMPARISON IN MINING— 
Mine, miner, minus. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Crambo. 


This game is played as follows: — Each player has to write a 


| We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 
WILL PAY $1000 


| to any one who will produce a certificate published by us that is 
not genuine. ° 
| 


| HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 
WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys. 


iE 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from disorders of the 
digestive organs: 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Ful- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 

| ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 

| Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Ditti- 

j cult Breathing, Fluttering at the 

| Heart, Choking or Suf- 
focating Sensations when in a lying 
| Posture, Dimness of Vis- 

| ion, Dots or Webs betore the 


} 
Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the 
Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 
Constant imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of Spirits. 


L 
REMEMBER, 


That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum or Whiskey, 
| and cannot make drunkards, but ts the best Tonic inthe World. 





noun on a small piece of paper, and a‘question on a larger one. | 


All are then thrown together and shuttled, and a question and 
noun being drawn out, a reply must be given in poetry, in which 
the noun is introduced. The following may sautftice for examples: 

Q.—Are you fond of poetry? 

Noun.—Fire. 

**Had I the soul of him who once, 

Tn olden time, ‘Father of History’ was named, 
I'd prove my love, not by mere affirmation, 
But by glowing thoughts and words of Fike 
Writ down on the spotless page, 

And thus convey my feelings to posterity.” 

Q.—Define the term Imagination. 

Noun.—Bridge. 

“Tis like a castle built on high, 
A thing without foundation; 

A BRIDGE by which we reach the sky 
Is this Imagination.” 

The shorter the reply is, the better; it may be an original im- 
promptu, or a quotation. Those who are clever and quick-witted 
can make this game a very amusing and lively one, by introduc- 
ing into the answers sly allusions to various parties in the room, 
as the papers are collected and read aloud by one person, so that 
no one is presumed to know by whom they were severally written. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 





I am composed of 22 letters. 

My 2, 21, 15 is indispensable to a 11, 19, 18, 1, 22, 13, 6, 14, 4. 
My 9, 8, 3, is apt to be troublesome. 

My 17, 5, 20 is very useful. 

My 12, 10, 16, 7 is unseemly. 

My whole is the name of a great General. 


3. 


My second is made from my first. 
My whole is a receptacle for my first. 


4. 


To slaughter by my first is meant; 
Behead me, I'm a song; 

Behead again, I give consent; 
You cannot guess me wrong. 


5. 


5, 2,3, 9 is a mineral. 
is an insect. 
, 9 is part of a play. 
bed. 


My 4 

My 6, 

My 4, 

My 8, 2, 5 is a small 

My 5, 2,7 is a weight. 

My whole is a lake in Switzerland. 


Conundrums. 


What is always invisible, yet never out of sight? The letter s. 

What small animal becomes a large one by being beheaded? 
Fox—ox. 

What color is a secret best keptin? Jn violet (inviolate.) 

When is a bonnet not a bonnet? When it becomes a a 

What is worse than a hen stealing? A cock robin (robbing.) 

What trade would you recommend toa short man? Grow, sir 
(grocer.) sd 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. (Music-hat- 
beh-arms-toes—oo-the-the savage-bee-rest.) 

2. The United States of America. 

3. Next. Take away t-e-p and x remains. 

4. The plank should be cut thus: 


5. TOBACCO. 








READ WHO SAYS SO. 


| From Rev. W. D. Seigfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, 


GENTLEMEN :—I have recently boen laboring under the distressing 
effects of indigestion, accompanied by a prostration of the nervous 
system. Numerous remedies were recommended by friends, and 
some of them tested, but without relict. Your Hoofland’s German 
Bitters were recommended by persons who had tried them, ard 
whose favorable mention of these Bitters induced me to try them. 
I must confess I had an aversion to Patent Medicines trom the 
“thousand and one” quack “bitters,” whose only aim seems to be 
to palm off sweetened and drugged liquor upon the community in 
asly way. and the tendency of which, 1 fear, is to make many a 
confirmed drunkard. Upon learning that yeurs was really a medi- 
cinal preparation, I took it with happy effect. Its action, not only 
upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt and 
gratifying. 1 feel that I have derived great and permanent Lenciit 
trom the use of a few bottles. 

very respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRLED, No. 254 Sackamaxon Street. 


A 


From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Christian 
Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland's Ger. 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as a 
most valuable tonic, to all who are suffering from general debility 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 
From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 


From the many respectable recommendations given to Dr. Hoof- 
land's German Bitters, | was induced to give them atrial. Atter 
using several bottles I found them to be a good remedy for debility, 
and a most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIGE. 


IN 
From Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Pastor of the Vincentown and 
Milivilie (N. J.) Baptist Churches. 

Having used in my family a number of bottles of your Hoofland’s 
German Bitters, I have to say that I regard them as an exccilent 
medicine, specially adapted to remove the diseases they are recom- 
mended for. They strengthen and invigorate the system when 
debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of appetite, 
&c. I have also recommended them to several of my trends, wha 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneficial in the restora- 
tion of health. Yours truly, WILLIAM SMITH, 

966 Hutchinson St., Philada. 


D 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


See that the signature of "C. M. JACKSON” is on the wrapper 
of each bottle. ” 


PRICE. 

SmncLe Bortie Oxv Doar, or A HALF Doz. For $5. 
Should your nearest druggist not have the article, do not be put 
off by og ° of the intoxicating — that may be offered in 
its place, but send to us, and we will forward, securely packed, by 
express. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
NO. 631 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JONES & EVANS, 
[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & CO.,] 
PROPRIETORS. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers im every town in the United 
Btates. of 5—lyeop 
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